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Memorabilia. 


[Fis likely that we should do a grave in- 
‘Justice to his fellow-journalists if we 
signalised Mr. H. J. Massingham’s essay on 

illiam Barnes in Time and Tide (16 May) 
good. The best critical 
writing has almost always been journalism in 
the sense that it was contributed to fugitive 
periodicals before it was preserved in less 
transitory books, as this essay deserves to be. 
Patmore, for thirty years, constantly claimed 
for Barnes the quality of a classic, and Hardy 
was as willing to make the most discriminat- 
ing claims for him, but Mr. Massingham, 
noting substantially the same qualities that 
they did, seems to us more penetrating still,— 
to write with a fuller appreciation, the fuller 
appreciation which comes from a greater sym- 
pathy. This is saying a great deal, but both 
Patmore and Hardy were prompt to stake out 
Barnes’s limitations. For Hardy he was too 
little tragic, and Patmore had, near the 
beginning of the thirty years, stayed with 
him and been disappointed with his conversa- 
tion—dull when it wasn’t cranky (on philo- 
logy), so that with unabating admiration for 
his innocence, his unambition, and his poetry, 
he seems never to have taken the trouble to 
meet Barnes again, and his review of the life 
of Barnes by his daughter is even a little 
spiteful. We imagine that Mr. Massingham 
would find it unjust. The point is worth 
labouring a little, to establish the fact that 
inadequate praise is real injustice; so we 
note that whereas Patmore says that Barnes’s 
one volume of ms ‘‘ in common English,”’ 
“though still better than any other recent 
dh work in the same kind, is very common 
nglish indeed, when compared with his 
native woodnotes wild.’’ Hardy will not allow 
of any such depreciation. Nor does Mr. Mas- 


singham feel that Barnes, apart from his 
This is not that Mr. 


poetry, is at all dull. 


Massingham is less discriminating than 
Barnes’s other encomiasts, but that he is more 
fully interested. He knows as well as they 
do what Barnes was not ; he convinces us that 
he knows better what Barnes was. 


_ It is not great poetry, no, but where in the world 
is to be found a country poetry to touch it? 
Herrick?) A true ruralist but of Anacreontic 
descent. Wordsworth or Hardy? They are 
philosopher-poets. Barnes was not in the least so. 
John Clare? Yes, but not in pure song; in 
reverie, in pathos, in intimacy, in lovingness, but 
there is a detachment even in John Clare. In 
Barnes there is none, except in his artfulness as a 
metrist. Otherwise, he simply is Dorset country 
singing out loud. As a country poet (the greater 
of the two) Clare muses, dreams and remembers 
alone; as a country poet Barnes partakes in and 
expresses the life of the village community. 


Of course Patmore recognises that, and he 
knew that Barnes was not condescending to 
his rustic audiences when he recited his poems 
to them; but Patmore’s interest is more in 
the poetry than in the rustics. He was 
clearer about their proper stations than their 
rights (their rights, practically ; theoretically, 
our duties to them). He was more interested 
in Barnes’s poetry than in Barnes, except as 
Barnes was picturesque, so that he could not 
go on to say, as Mr. Massingham does: 


His views on finance were as old as Cobbett’s 
and as new as those of the Economic Reform 
Club. He had the feelings of the old churchmen 
about usury and of money that had ceased to be 
a token and had become a commodity bearing yet 
more money. He was so very old-fashioned (he 
was called “ the hobby-horse man’) as to apply 
Christian ethics to economics. 


The very next article in Time and Tide, as 
also one in the same week’s issue of The New 
Statesman, is almost as nearly literature as 
journalism. The one is headed ‘A Poet’s 
Eyes and Ears’ and is by Mr. Stephen 
Gwynn; the other is headed ‘ The Innocent 
Heart ’ and is by Mr. Edward Sackville-West. 
The poet’s eyes and ears were Dorothy Words- 
worth, and hers was the innocent heart. The 
second (much shorter) article is the comple- 
ment of the longer. Both of them quote the 

assage from her Journal (Mr, Gwynn at 
fength and Mr. Sackville-West briefly) in 
which she describes how, while her beloved 
William was being married, she threw herself 
in agony on her bed, ‘‘neither hearing nor see- 
ing anything,” ‘‘and one reads and wonders 
that so consuming a jealousy should have been 
so gpa dissolved by affection, that the 

t 


three could thereafter live together in amity 
for years.” That was well worth reminding 
us of. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE EARLY LETTERS AND CAREER 
OF THEOPHILUS LINDSEY. 


EOPHILUS Lindsey (1723-1808), secure 

in his limited fame, has suffered from his 
biographers’ preoccupation with his public 
life. So uniformly is he ‘‘the father ot 
Unitarianism ’’ that one may well suppose 
him predestined to that role—an ironic fate 
for a man of ‘his theological tenets. The 
country parson, in conformity with the 
Establishment, has long since disappeared. 
Nevertheless, although Lindsey’s life before 
resigning his benefice cannot be revealed in 
full, the assembling of evidence on his early 
career is worth while. The present evidence is 
in the form of letters to Francis, 10th Ear! of 
Huntingdon.! 

That Lindsey does not fit the conventional 
pattern of the doctrinaire reformer will 
immediately appear from these. The man 
who took charge of the first avowedly Unit- 
arian chapel was no eccentric visionary but 
the confidant of wealthy peers.2. Incomplete 


1 The letters, nineteen in all, were written be- 
tween 1754 and 1770, and are now in the Hunting- 
ton Library, catalogued Ha 8306-8324. Eight of 
them in varying degrees of completeness have 
appeared in ‘ Hastings MSS.’, iii (Hist. Mss. Comm. 
Report, 1934); the remaining eleven have never 
been published. They are printed here with the 
kind permission of the Huntington Library authori- 
ties. Their form has been retained almost as 
Lindsey wrote them, except that occasional contrac- 
tions have been expanded and a few obvious errors 
corrected. Unfortunately, these letters do not 
constitute the total correspondence from Lindsey 
to Huntington, but the location of the remainder, 
if still in existence, is a mystery. How much is 
missing is likewise a mystery. e letter of May 
25, 1756, refers to one in April, but this is missing. 
No letter survives from the two periods, Novem- 
ber, 1756, to November, 1763, and February, 1766, 
to January, 1769. While Lindsey professedly did 
not pay his “ devoirs’’ unless he had something 
** acceptable,” he would not have failed the Earl 
entirely during those intervals. 

2 Thomas Belsham, ‘Memoirs of the late 
Reverend Theophilus Lindsey, M.A., including a 
brief analysis of his works; together with anec- 
dotes and letters of eminent persons, his friends 
and contemporaries’ (London, 1812), 8-9, 37, 
479-91. In 1751, Lindsey received a newsy, per- 
sonal letter from the lady who became the Duchess 
of Somerset, signed “ your affectionate friend and 
humble. servant.” She wrote him often, as did 
Lady Northumberland, his “ faithful friend,” who 
reminded him that she and her husband intended 


as they are, the following letters qualify the 
postulate that coming events cast their 
shadows before them. They disclose a person. 
ality seemingly unconcerned with reform, and 
overturn assumptions that from the outset 
Lindsey wished to substitute reason for reve- 
lation; they indicate that Unitarians were 
made as well as born. Nevertheless, when he 
sought a new spiritual connection, Lindsey 
was as deeply shaken as any 

Lindsey was of Scottish ancestry, but his 
mother, before marriage, had spent over 
twenty years in the Huntingdon family ; and 
Theophilus, the 9th Earl, was his godfather. 
His own father, a tradesman, provided him 
with a sound education. After graduating 
B.A. in 1747 from St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, Lindsey was, upon ordination, pre- 
sented to a chapel in London. He also served 
the Duke of Somerset as chaplain. In 1780, 
after the latter’s death, he became tutor to the 
late Duke’s grandson, with whom he spent 
two years on the continent. At his return, he 
received from the boy’s father, the Earl of 
Northumberland, a living in Yorkshire which 
he preferred to attending his young charge 
at Eton. In 1756, Lindsey accepted from the 
Earl of Huntingdon the living at Piddleton 
in Dorset where he remained until 1762. 
Then, having refused to accompany Northum- 
berland to Ireland, he moved to Catterick, 
Yorkshire, to be near the friends of an earlier 
day. During the next decade he conscien- 
tiously performed his parochial duties. 

Although Lindsey was later famed for 
learning and piety, his theological works 
lacked distinction, and his letters show no 
gift for abstract thought. His talents lay 
elsewhere, notably in the field of reform. In 
addition to supporting religious changes he 
commended the American revolutionists and, 
in its early stages, welcomed the French 
Revolution as a boon to mankind. He became 
a leading spokesman for a group alive to con 
temporary cross-currents, middle-class kny 
lishmen seeking moderate and diverse im 
provements in their environment. 

As a country parson Lindsey wrote shrewd, 
to do everything in their power for him, desiring 
him to indicate whether a benefice, a domestic 
chaplainship, or a private tutorship would be most 
agreeable. 

3 For his Unitarian career, see Belsham’s pious 
* Memoir ’; H. McLachlan, * Letters of Theophilus 
Lindsey’ (Manchester, 1920); C. H. Brigham, 
“Centenary of Unitarianism in England,’ ‘ The 
Unitarian Review and Religious Magazine,’ i (1874), 
113-24: and Belsham, ‘ Lindsey’s Sermons ’ (Lon 
don, 1810), 2 vols. 
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amusing letters. In news and insight they 
rival many products of that epistolary age; 
neither seried admonitions nor obsequious 
piety, they mark a man, urbanus et instrue- 
tus, who wittily described happenings in the 
Earl’s circle,5 and in so doing has heightened 
our appreciation of the brilliant background 
of eighteenth century society and politics. 
The comments on foreign and domestic poli- 
tics, on the social milieu, and to a less extent 
on currents of opinion reveal a man not only 
capable of holding his own in that galaxy of 
country parsons which starred the eighteenth 
century but indeed by temperament and in- 
terest ideally equipped for that role. 


My Lord,® 

I need not now begin to tell your Lordship 
that I have no satisfaction equal to that of 
hearing of your welfare. But I will be so 
bold as to [desire you never to give yourself 
any trouble to inform me of your welfare but 
in some very idle moment when the fit takes 
you and Dadichy’s humble follower comes 
across your thoughts. For I hear of you con- 
tinually, both in Audley Street and in other 
places wherever I go.] So that, without flat- 
tery, I can assure you that the eyes of the 
world (my world, I mean, that I converse 
with) are turned upon you, and have no small 
expectations from you. This is a situation 

thaps not to be wished for, but you cannot 
belp it, and I trust, I am sure you will 


4 In 1756, Lady Rawdon remarked: “* He flatters 
so agreeably that when I am able he may expect an 
answer wrote in the highest good humour.” ‘ Hast- 
ings MSS.’, iii, 125. | 

5 This Earl of Huntingdon (1729-89), though no 
important actor on the political stage, possessed a 
lively intelligence, keen interest in public affairs, 
and much personal charm. Such qualities could 
easily be deduced from Lindsey’s letters; in addi- 
tion, there is the testimony of Chesterfield and 
Horace Walpole. With all his abilities, prestige, 
and opportunities, Huntingdon never desired poli- 
tical distinction. ‘He amused himself and made 
love in every capital’; he visited Voltaire, pat- 
tonized artists, and joined the Royal Society and 
the Society of Antiquaries. In short, he was con- 
tent to be a gentleman. 

6 This letter is attributed, ‘ Hastings MSS.’, ili, 
10, to 1748, but 1754 seems more likely. In his 
letter of Jan. 26, 1770, Lindsey inquired ‘* who 
would have thought, in the year 1749, when your 
Lordship from Oxford met at Henley a certain 
party, that Agis would have turned out Mun 0? 
Presumably then, Lindsey and Huntingdon did not 
meet until 1749. Moreover, the Earl was out of 
England, 1749-53, and went again to Italy in 1754. 
As printed in ‘ Hastings MSS.’ this letter is badly 
mutilated. The parts of this and the subsequent 
letters that have been printed are indicated in 
square brackets [ ]. 
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answer all expectations, if you only go on as 
you have begun. This makes me glad to see 
you not averse to the proposals the mention 
of which you honoured me with, because they 
seem to me to promise greater improvements 
than you could hope for any other way. 

[I take it for granted] here, and I think I 
may, {that you will follow the plan of study 
you hinted to me, for without that you had 
certainly better remain in your own clime, } 
as you are sure here of having that assistance 
and encouragement in your studies from Mr. 
H. which you are not likely to meet with from 
any other. [If this takes place,] which I 
don’t doubt of, [then really I think it would 
be the wisest step] your Lordship {could make 
to follow the great and wise lord's advice who 
certainly can have nothing but your real good 
at heart, and who, from what I saw pass at 
Chelsea in the summer, seems to me to have 
a sort of paternal affection for your Lord- 
ship. 

|My reasons for advising you to this are, 
to proceed in character clerically, because in 
the first place you will thereby have the fair- 
est opportunity to acquire those outward 
decencies and accomplishments becoming your 
rank, which I am well informed cannot be 
so well learnt here, and to give yourself to 
them after you come to age would be too 
puerile and retard those more manly and 
public pursuits which ought then to engage 
you. This is a reason your Lordship sug- 
gested. Another of my own is that by these 
means you will avoid contracting acquain- 
tances and private personal friendships with 
those who may be dus service to you, ] or of 
disservice, \|in the public part you are to act. } 
I cannot help thinking there is some weight 
in this, for as your Lordship is neither un- 
social nor a cynic, you could not perhaps 
avoid private — friendship, and en- 
gagements of this nature might prove a hind- 
rance to your future conduct. [I confess I 
know no person of your Lordship’s age that 
has a penetration this way anything equal 
to you (I offer no false incense here; it would 
ill become me, and you would justly hate me 
if I did), but your discernment of characters. 
is sure to grow up with years,] and with a 
larger knowledge and experience of mankind. 

[Your Lordship mentioned the French 
language yourself, and, if it be of that general 
import that it is said to be and, like Portugal 
gold, current everywhere, it cannot but be of 
great service to _ it well and write it 
critically exact,] both which can only be 
acquired by living upon the spot in early life 
while the organs of speech are pliable, and 
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conversing with the natives. 

I say nothing here, because it does not much 
become me, that ‘it is not improbable but a 
public character of importance to your 
country may be your Lordship’s lot, however 
averse you yourself may be to it.] For you 
do not know, my Lord, what great occasions 
there may be for you, and it is your business, 
who are born a senator, your country’s 

ardian, to be prepar’d for such occasions. 

esides [as to public places of honour and 
profit, I trust your Lordship will not be so 
squeamish as to decline] ’em [for fear of 
being deemed a place-man, when there is no 
base servility nor mercenary condition en- 
tailed upon them.] I cannot help saying that 
you, and such as you, are born with a right 
to such places. 

But, to return from this disgression, 
and make another inference from what 
has been said. Suppose no*public occa- 
sion should call for the French language, 
yet a perfect knowledge of it must con- 
tribute not a little to your Lordship’s 
improvement as well as entertainment in 
foreign parts. And, as the Italian has a 
near affinity with the French, this will facili- 
tate your accurate pronounciation of that 
language, and thereby add not a little to your 
pleasures, as your Lordship used formerly to 
say that italy was likely to be the scene where 
you should pass most of your time abroad. 

I am sure I have tired your patience, my 
Lord, with this dry, humdrum narrative of 
my sentiments, but I know you will excuse it, 
and take all in good part, because you know 
it is honestly meant. I should never have 
pretended to advise your Lordship if you had 
not encouraged me to do it.” 

[I am sorry] to be the messenger of such 
unpleasing news as |[to tell] your Lordship 
{that Lady Huntingdon was] indeed [very 
ill yesterday of her] Ladyship’s [old com- 
plaint, the cholic] so that she did not rise till 
the evening. But I am glad at that same time 
that I can inform your Lordship that [she 
is much better get having had a very 
good night, but not well able to see company, 
tho’ a good deal came as there generally does, 


7 In 1748, Bolingbroke advised Huntingdon that 
“*the education of a man like you is of no small 
importance to the commonwealth.” Denouncing 
Plato, he had recommended mathematics, French, 
and legal philosophy, especially the law of nature, 
“that system of private and public morality which 
reason collects from the constitution of things.” 
Huntingdon should neglect no writers who made 
this their theme, “‘ not even that heavy prolix Ger- 
man Puffendorff.” ‘ Hastings MSS.’, ili, 65-69. 


of the very first rank in the kingdom. [May 
God preserve useful and valuable a 
life] as her Ladyship’s. I was commission’d 
at Rudley-Street to send your Lordship word 
of the above, tho’ neither there nor any- 
where else have I mentioned what I was to 
write about to your Lordship. 

_T hope Mr. is well, andi beg my 
sincerest respects to him. I propose writing 
ee soon, and therefore, shall never dream 
of an answer to this, as it neither requires 
nor deserves one. Your Lordship does me 
great honour by taking any notice of me: 
and it is what a great many my betters would 
be glad of. Mindful of this and all your 
kindness to me, I hope I shall always be with 
that high respect and gratitude which I owe 


to you 
My Lord 
Your Lordship’s most dutiful 
faithful, and humble servant 
Theophilus Lindsey 
London, Dec. 22 


My ever honored Lord,8 

[I ~~ my dutiful respects to you at the 
eve of my setting out for the palace your 
pessqpis has bestowed upon me, and should 
have saluted you sooner from thence but that 
I waited for somewhat more to say than that 
your Lordship’s vicar’s house is not quite s 
large but both that and his garden much 
pleasanter than his neighbour Lady Orford’s, 
that he does most sincerely thank his patron 
for lodging him so agreeably and so much to 
his liking, and that really he has nothing 
whatsoever to complain of but the great dis 
tance to which he is cast from scenes and 

rsons of dearest and most esteemed note in 

is little annals. But this maladie du pays it 
is to be hoped will go off. Lady Orford is at 
geet your Lordship’s neighbour, but she 
eft orders with her attorney andi steward to 
assure your humble servant of her regards 
and desires to live in peace and good neigh- 
bourhood, to which the vicar replied that he 
should make it his study to oblige her Lady- 
ship in everything in his power. 

Nothing is talked of at present but the 
great armament the French have been making 
by sea. About a month ago the stocks fell 
ageing and people’s spirits were very 
ow _ the subject. But the scales are now 
turned, and it is believed we are in full a 
ne forwardness as they are. We have an 
undred and thirty ships fit for service, and 
the King’s bounty for raising sailors to man 


8 ‘ Hastings MSS.’, iii, 93-95. 
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them together with the vigorous press- 
warrants have been so successful that it is 
believed we shall be able to put to sea even 
before the French. They are alarmed it 
seems at seeing us in earnest, and Mons. 
Mirepoix, it is said, the other day waited on 
the King to know the meaning of these pre- 
parations, that his master was desirous of 
continuing upon good terms, and hoped we 
would not proceed to hostilities. To which it 
was replied ‘By no means, but you have 
obliged us to take arms, and I am determined 
not to lay them down again till I can make a 
treaty that will last ten years.’ 

Notwithstanding our bickerings on other 

respects there never was a more noble or 
unanimous spirit than is in the nation at 
resent to maintain the honour of the British 
ag, and it will certainly be attended with 
this one good consequence, that it will put our 
fleet upon a better establishment than ever, 
and convince us of the necessity of keeping up 
a standing body of seamen as well as land 
forces. 

The budget, as it is called, was opened in 
the House of Commons on Wednesday was 
sennight, when the business of the supplies 
was stated and laid out by Mr. Legge in a 
very clear and masterly manner above what 
many expected, who were convinced of his 
abilities for the discharge of his great post, 
but did not think he would be able to set them 
out so well in public. No explanation was re- 
quired, nor any objection started, so that it 
is believed all that wished well to their coun- 
try were satisfied. He spoke of the Sinking 
Fund with great encomiums, and said that it 
was ready to pay off 700,0001. of the Navy 
debt, and was it left to operate, would enable 
us in two years to pay off two millions of the 
National debt, and would always be a con- 
stant and sufficient support against any war 
in which this nation ought to engage. This 
last word was repeated with particular 
emphasis and was received with seemingly 
universal approbation. 

Warburton’s third letter against Lord 
Bolingbroke’s works is just come out; this 
author sets himself to rake together every- 
thing that is bad, scurrilous and absurd in 
his Lordship’s writings, in which he may 
mean well, and do some good with some 
readers perhaps, but would have very little 
effect og was I a favourer of his Lord- 
ship’s philosophy. More argument and less 
abuse is what I would call for. There has a 


9 By contrast William Pitt called Bolingbroke’s 
essay on human knowledge “old matter new 


pamphlet just made its appearance, which is 
intituled An Essay on the Liberty of the 
Press, but more properly might be styled 
‘ reflections on the parties concerned in the 
education of the Prince of Wales.’ It is well 
wrote, but esplenetic and resentful. The 
author as your Lordship may imagine is con- 
cealed, but my Lord Bishop of Norwich 
generally conjectured to be the man. 

I had the honour of a letter from Lad 
Huntingdon lately, when all were well wit 
her Ladlyship, and I have the same good news 
to send from my good benefactress at Ashby- 
Place.10 Lady Rawdon was but poorly a 
while ago by a letter from Mrs. Motte to me, 
but more from lowness of spirit than real ill- 
ness, and yet surely there is as much reality 
in one case as the other. What matters 
whence it comes if my mind is anxious and 
 aggnd but this is the fate of genius of so 

ne and delicate an edge as her Ladyship’s 
accompanied with a heart the most sensible 
and affectionate. Mademoiselle Ligondes im- 
proves much in every respect and is more and 
more admired. Un curé de paroisse must not 
look there—there is in Herodotus’s phrase, 
ddyjdoves tov The following par- 
ticulars of Lord Dartmouth’s wedding havin 
been transmitted to me, I cannot doubt o 
their acceptableness to one whom I hope to see 
one day vehi in eadem cymba with as rich and 
fair a prize. 

They were married at Queen’s Square 
church as soon as morning service was over. 
First came in Lord Dartmouth in a white 
cloth coat and satin waistcoat trimmed with 
silver, and with him Lord North in crimson 
velvet. Quarter of an hour after, the bride in 
white satin negligée, etc., and Mr. and Mrs. 
Reynoldson, Lady Lucy North, and Miss 
Legges. They stayed to sign the register be- 
fore they went out of the church, and then 
went to his Lordship’s house at Blackheath. 
Handfuls of money on each side out of the 
coach to the mob. 

Your Lordship has been made acquainted I 
may presume with the scandalous and ground- 
less bruit — to the dishonour of the 
Duchess of Bedford, and the advertisement 
which the Duke had put in all the public 
papers offering 500 /. to any who would reveal 
the first authors of such an infamous report. 


dressed, and often voto | enough; trite observa- 
tions emphatically imposed for most sagacious dis- 
coveries, and much fallacious reasoning.” He 
wished Bolingbroke alive to read Warburton’s 
answer. ‘ The Grenville Papers,’ i, 118. 

10 The “‘ benefactress ” was Lady Anne Hastings, 
the Earl’s aunt. 
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It is said that the Duke and Duchess of St. 
Albans are going to part. Sir Edward 
Dering’s son, a very pretty young gentleman, 
is soon to be married. if he be not already, to 
Miss Furnace. Sir Edward makes very large 
settlements. 

This is all the intelligence I have at pre- 
sent. Your Lordship may depend upon my 
waiting upon you in this way once every three 
weeks or oftener, if I can fill my budget with 
anything worthy to come to your ears. There- 
fore, if your conveyances should miscarry 
your Lordship will acquit your gazetteer of 
want of industry and punctuality to serve his 
master and friend. May God protect and 
bless you, my good Lord, and bring you home 
with a sound and healthy constitution of 
body, such as you carried over with you, only 
more strengthened and confirmed; animum 
tibi ipse parabis, though all comes from the 
same hand. } 

My Lord, your devoted beadsman 
Theophilus Lindsey. 
Piddletown near Blandford 
Dorsetshire—Feb. 20, 1755. 
I tear off the useless paper that my pacquet 
may weigh less—I beg leave to send the 
inclosed to Mr. Stamford. 


CHARLES F, MULLETT. 
Columbia, Miss., U.S.A. 
(To be continued.) 


THE RECREATIONS 
OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH, 1842. 


FIFTEEN years ago while ploughing through 
the works of John Wilson I canfe upon 
the description of Puck in ‘ Cruikshank on 
Time,’ ‘ Essays: Critical and Imaginative,’ 
1, 132-3: 
‘Puck. Vl put a girdle round the earth 
In forty minutes. 

‘How infinitely more poetical are wings 
like these, than seven-league boots! . . . Puck 
says he will put a girdle round about the 
earth in forty minutes. 
per hour, taking the circumference of the 
earth at 27,000 miles, more or less?.. .’ 

Surely, I thought, I have read that passage 
somewhere else in Wilson’s works only the 
other day. And sure enough I found these 
two pages in the ‘R.C.N.’ 2, 137-9, as later I 
found them in the original article in Black- 
wood of June 1827, 21, 779-80. 

Thus somewhat dramatically I discovered 
that the ‘R.C.N.’ are not a collection of re- 
printed articles from Blackwood; the two 
volumes represent instead rather a prose 


At what rate is that. 


anthology: the purple patches which in 1842 
‘* Christopher North’? thought worth pr. 
serving from his contributions to periodical 
literature. ... 

In the lists below the first references are to 
the ‘R.C.N.’ in two volumes, 1864—volumes 
ix and x of J. F. Ferrier’s twelve-volume 
edition of the ‘ Works of Professor Wilson,’ 
The references in parenthesis are to Black- 
wood, 


The following selections in the first volume 
of the ‘ Recreations’ correspond to the 
original compositions in Blackwood : 
‘Christopher in his Sporting Jacket,’ 

‘Recreations,’ 1-74.1 (Same title, 24, 

273-312, Sept. 1828.) 

‘Tale of Expiation,’ 75-103. 
28, 628-43, Oct. 1830.) 

‘Morning Monologue,’ 104-20. 
34, 429-39, Oct. 1833.) 

‘The Field of Flowers,’ 121-34. 
tion,’ 34, 953-60, Dec, 1833.) 
‘Inch-Cruin,’ 231-41. (Taken from ‘ Hints 

for the Holidays III,’ 20, 420-6, Sept. 1826.) 
‘A Day at Windermere,’ 242-61. (Same title, 

28, 519-29, Sept. 1830.) 

‘Highland Snow-Storm,’ 390-409. (Taken 
from ‘ Winter Rhapsody, Fytte IV,’ 29, 
316-26, Feb. 11, 1831.) 

‘The Holy Child,’ 410-21. (As above, 29, 
288-94. ) 

‘Our Parish,’ 422-40. 
148-58, Aug. 1835.) 


The remaining selections in the first 
volume of the ‘ Recreations’ are composite 


(‘ Expiation,’ 
(Same title, 


Retribu- 


(‘ Anglimania,’ 38, 


affairs. The semi-colons indicate discontinuous 


passages, 
‘ Cottages,’ 135-78, made up as follows: 
pp. 135-51; 156-72 («ame title, 19, Mar. 
1826. 241-50; 250-7, 261-2). 
151-6 (‘Anatomy of Drunkenness,’ 23, 
Apr. 1828. 494-7 with an omission). 
172-8 (‘ Hints for the Holidays, III,’ 20, 
Sept. 1826. 403-5; 417-18). 
‘An Hour’s Talk about Poetry,’ 179-230, 
made up as follows: 
pp. 179-80, 181 (one-third page) ; 1828; 
189 (last line)-91; 192-6; 196-7; 198-201; 
201; 219-20; 225-30 (same title, 30, Sept. 
1831. 475-6; 476; 476-9; 479-81; 481-2, 
485-6: 486; 486-7; 483-4; 484; 483; 
487-90, with an omission). 
18C-i (‘Banwell Hill,’ 27, Feb. 1830. 
285). 


1 The first and last paragraphs of the original 
are omitted in the * Kecreations.’ 
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181-2; 191-2; 196; 201; 202; 206-10; 
219 220-25 (‘ The Maid of Elvar,’ 31, June 
1632. 984; 983; 984; 986; 986; 995; 998, 
998-1000 ; 985; 981-5 with an omission). 

188-9 (‘ Female Characters in our Modern 
Poetry,’ 37, May 1835. 816-7). 

197-8 (‘Baillie’s Dramas,’ 39, Jan. 
1836. 2). 

202-3 (‘ Burns and the Ettrick Shepherd, 
4, Feb. 1819. 528-9).2 

203-4, 204, 204-6 ; 216-19 (‘ Winter Rhap- 
sody,’ 29, Feb. 1831. 299-300, 298, 300-1; 
302-3). 

210-16 (‘Clare’s Rural Muse,’ 38, Aug. 
1835. 231-2, 234, 238-41), 


‘The Moors,’ 262-389, made up as follows : 
pp. 262-5; 292-3; 294-5; 301-9; 311-14; 
316-18; 319-20; 328; 329-34; 353; 360-9; 
372-4; 378-9; 380-3; 385-9 (same title, 28, 
Oct. 1830. 575-7 ; 577 ; 577-8 ; 578-82, 583-4 ; 
584-5; 586; 594-5; 592; 592-4, 595-7; 597; 
597-602 ; 602-3; 603-4; 604-5; 605-7). 
265-6; 268; 268-75; 279, 279-81, 281-3; 
284-7; 343-6, 346-53 (‘ Christopher among 
the Mountains,’ 44, Sept. 1838. 290 ; 291-6; 


296, 294-5, 296-8; 208-9, 290-1; 312-14; 
285-8, 289, 290). 

266-8 (‘ Christopher in his Alcove,’ 45, 
Apr. 1839. 538). 


275 (‘ Wilson’s American Ornithology,’ 
19, June 1826. 661). 

275-9 (‘ Audubon and Wilson,’ 30, Aug. 
1831. 249-51, 252-3). 

283-4; 288-9; 336-8; 353-9; 360; 371-2; 
383-4 (‘ Hints for the Holidays, III,’ 20, 
Sept. 1826. 399; 397-8; 400-1; 411-14; 414; 
414; 410-411). 

287-8. Not in Blackwood. First published 
as ‘Remarks on the Scenery of the High- 
lands’ as preface to Swan’s ‘ Select Views 
of the Lakes of Scotland,’ ed. 2, 1836. 

(289 (‘Our Pocket Companions,’ 44, Nov. 

1838. 588). 
290-1 ; 291-2 (‘ Swan’s Views of the Lakes 
of Scotland,’ 39, Mar. 1836. 281-2; 282. 
Wilson reviews his own ‘ Remarks’ in this 
article !). 

291 (‘ Christopher in his Cave,’ 44, Aug. 
1838. 275). 

293-4 (‘ Ancient Scottish Poetry,’ 37, Feb. 
1835. 293-4). 

295-6 (‘ Streams,’ 19, Apr. 1826. 379-80 
296-9; 300-1; 370-1 (‘ Poetry by our New 
Contributor,’ 42, Nov. 1837. 573-4; 574-5; 
588). 


2 Quoted also in a footnote to Hogg’s poem ‘A 
Greek Pastoral’ in 27, May, 1830. 711. 


299-300 ; 50911 (‘ Anglimania,’ 38, Aug. 
1835. 145-6; 163-4). 

514-15 ; 339-43 (‘ Winter Rhapsody,’ 28, 
Dec. 1830. 879; 882-4). 

321-8 (‘Sadler on Balance of Food,’ 28, 
July 1830. 126-7, 127-30). 

359-60 (‘ Anatomy of Drunkenness,’ 23 
Apr. 1828. 490). ‘ 

369-70 ; 371 ; 379-80 (‘ Our Two Panniers, 
43, June 1838. 730-1; 731; 722-3). 

375, 375, 375-8 (‘Loch Awe,’ 33, June 
833. 985, 984, 985-7). 

385 (‘ Our Descriptive Poetry,’ 45, May 
1839. 585). 

Passages on pp. 268, 287, 315, 318-21, 328, 
335-6, 338, have not been identified in 
Blackwood. 


Lane Strout. 
(To be continued.) 


SIR HENRY WOTTON 
AMBASSADORS. 


[Y his book on Diplomacy, which we review 
this week, Mr. Harold Nicolson writes: 


ON 


It was a British Ambassador, Sir Henry Wotton, 
who expressed the view that ‘an ambassador is 
an honest man who is sent to lie abroad tor the 
good of his country.” That phrase is often quoted 
against us. What is not stated is, that Sir Henry 
scribbled this remark as a joke in an album at 
Augsburg. The remark was discovered by one of 
his enemies, who reported it to James I. That 
monarch was profoundly shocked by the cynicism 
of his envoy; in vain did Wotton plead that he had 
scribbled this apophthegm merely as a “ merri- 
ment.”” King James refused to employ him again. 


That impressionistic account needs to be cor- 
rected by Izaak Walton’s: 


At his first going Ambassadour into Italy, as he 
passed through Germany, he stayed some days at 
Augusta; where having been in his former Travels 
well known by many of the best note for Learning 
and Ingeniousness (those that are esteemed the 
Virtuosi of that Nation) with whom he passing an 
evening in  merriments, was requested by 
Christopher Flecamore to write some Sentence in 
his Albo; (a Book of white Paper, which for-that 
purpose many of the German Gentry usually carry 
about them) and Sir Henry Wotton consenting to 
the motion, took an occasion from some accidental 
discourse of the present Company, to write a 
pleasant definition of an Ambassadour, in these 
very words: 

Legatus est vir bonus peregré missus ad mentien- 
dum Reipublice causé. 

Which Sir Henry Wotton could have been con- 
tent should have been thus Englished : 

An Ambassadour is an honest man, sent to lie 
abroad for the good of his Country. 

But the word for lye (being the hinge upon 
which the Conceit was to turn) was not so exprest 
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in Latine, as would admit (in the hands of an 
Enemy especially) so fair a construction as Sir 


Henry thought in English. Yet as it was, it slept 
quietly among other Sentences in this Albo, almost 
eight years, till by accident it fell into the hands 
of Jasper Scioppius, a Romanist, a man of a rest- 
less spirit, and a malicious Pen: who with Books 
against King James, prints this as a Principle of 
that Religion professed by the King, and his Am- 
bassador Sir Henry Wotton, then at Venice: and 
in Venice it was presently after written in several 
Glass-windows, and spitefully declared to be Sir 
Henry Wottons. 

This coming to the knowledge of King James, 
he apprehended it to be such an oversight, such a 
weakness, or worse, in Sir Henry Wotton, as caused 
the King to express much wrath against him: and 
this caused Sir Henry Wotton to write two Apolo- 
gies, one to Velserus (one of the Chiefs of Augusta) 
in the universal Language, which he caused to be 
Printed, and given, and scattered in the most re- 
markable places both in Germany and Italy, as an 
Antidote against the venomous Books of Scioppius; 
and another Apology to King James: which were 
both so ingenious, so clear, and so choicely Eloquent, 
that his Majesty (who was a pure Judge of it) could 
not forbear, at the receit thereof, to declare pub- 
lickly, That Sir Henry Wotton had commuted suffi- 
ciently for a greater offence. 

And now, as broken bones well set become 
stronger, so Sir Henry Wotton did not only re- 
cover, but was much more confirmed in_ his 
Majesties estimation and favour then formerly he 
had been. 


Wotton wrote his ‘“‘ pleasant definition ’’ in 
Latin, and we might infer from Walton that 
the English was Walton’s not Wotton’s, but 
Mr. L. Pearsall Smith says that the full 
quotation (where the epigram is followed by 
a subscription: D. Johanni Christophoro 
Fleckamero in amicitiae perpetuae pignus 
haec posuit Henricus Wotonius, etc.), ‘‘ bears 
the mark of Wotton’s Latin style, and con- 
vinces me that Wotton translated his joke 
into Latin for the purpose of writing it in his 
friend’s book.’’ (‘Sir Henry Wotton’s Life 
and Letters,’ 1907, i, 49.) 

Nor is it true that ‘‘ King James refused 
to employ him again.”” Mr. Pearsall Smith 
shows that from October, 1612, till nearly a 
year later Wotton was in more or less dis- 
grace with James, but was employed once 
more from midsummer, 1614-15, as ambassa- 
dor at The Hague. 

These corrections in no degree invalidate 
Mr. Nicholson’s general thesis. =» 


EASANT FAMILY SURNAMES: 
SPECIMENS MAINLY CONFINED 
TO SINGLE COUNTIES.—It would be ex- 
tremely interesting to be able to determine 
accurately the county origin and local density 
of certain peasant surnames. It would appear 


that hitherto no thorough analysis of this 
subject has been put in hand. The com- 
mencement of lineal descent of great county 
families, the squirearchy, nobility and landed 
classes is rea ily ascertainable. I would 
humbly submit that the incidence and distri- 
bution of old yeoman and rustic surnames 
could also be collected say from directories, 
——- and burial registers and the like. 

_ Travelling about the country one may some- 
times observe instances of shop-owners in 
various trades at any particular town bear- 
ing the same name, with different Christian 
names and initials. This probably, but not 
necessarily, shows relationship. The follow- 
ing names are, I think, county peasant sur- 
names: Kent—Hogben, Brissenden, Tolputt. 
shire—Philpotts, Carder. Essex—Sibley. 
Buckinghamshire—Redrup, Chalfont, Lilli- 
stone. Cornwall—Trelawny, Mitchell. Suf- 
folk—Bradfield. Yorkshire (or Lancashire?) 
—Murgatroyd. 

In many counties it is curious that one 

still finds surnames approximating to, and 
very often identical with, those of neighbour- 
ing villages, e.g., Manton, in Rutland. 
_ Lam informed that the Carders, established 
in North Devon, are dying out. In Georgeham 
Churchyard, I gather, one was a centenarian. 
An entry quoted from the Overseers’ Account 
Book for the parish of Penn, Buckingham- 
shire, reads: 

1725. Paid Rich. Redruo for shirts for Benjamin 
Pusey ah, 6. 

Among the names of those serving on the jury 
at a Court or View of Pesuhcglailin in con- 
nection with the Manor of Penn held on 26 
Oct., 1715, the name Richard Redrupp (two 
p’s) occurs. (‘ History of Parish of Penn,’ 
Jenkins, 1935, pp. 137, 163.) William Red- 
rope occurs in the list of Tithingmen approved 
by the Justices at Quarter Sessions for 
Michaelmas, 1687 (ibid., 131.). I give the 
above quotations as indicating how a family 
name continues in one part of a single county, 
for until quite recently there were, and no 
doubt still are, Redrups in the parish of 
Monks Risborough, wherein I once lodged. 
So far as my experience goes, the name is 
unknown in North Bucks, so I conclude it 
was concentrated near and probably origin- 
ated somewhere in the Chiltern Hills between 
Penn and Risborough. I have never met with 
it in any other county. This localization 
however, was not, of course, universal. The 
Cornish Mitchells, for example, betray the 
migrant mood. 

NortH Bucks. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


ORLINGUES.—What is the origin and 
etymology of this word, the French name 
for the Scilly Islands? It scarcely seems 
Celtic, and I have some doubt whether Celtic 
was ever spoken in those islands, though I 
presume they knew enough Cornish to get on 
with their neighbours of the mainland. 
STEPHEN GASELEE. 


ILLIAM WHITELEY.—Started business 
in a small way; in 1866 he began to 
expand it. He was the first man to establish 
in London a large general goods store. Zola 
in ‘ The Ladies’ Paradise,’ describes how the 
emporium of that name was founded in Paris 
in 1869. Did Whiteley get the idea from 
Paris, or did Zola get the idea from White- 
ley, or did both get it from America ni 


TRAWBERRIES.—A certain book, in 
different chapters, tentatively attributes 
(1) to Keats; (2) to Goethe, a saying that 
only birds and children know what straw- 
berries really taste like. To whom should the 
remark be credited ? 
J. D. U. Warp. 


NORMAN VIEWS OF HOSPITALITY.— 
I have a vague recollection of having 
read some such tale as follows: ; 

William the Norman, attended by knights, 
went to a banquet (at Constantinople?) to 
which he had been invited. On arrival he 
and his party found no seats provided, so 
they folded their rich cloaks and sat upon 
them. When they departed, they left their 
cloaks behind. The neglect being brought to 
their notice, they replied that it was not the 
custom of the Normans to carry away the 
seats when they had dined with a man. 

I should be grateful for full context, cor- 
rection or confirmation. 

J. D. U. Warp. 
Bradfield, Berks. 


FARLIEST KNOWN ANCESTOR OF 
KING GEORGE VI.—Who is the ear- 
liest known ancestor of King George VI from 
whom an authentic descent can be traced (in 
either male or female line) ? 

Is there a descent from the Roman Em- 

rors? There are, of course, Welsh descents 
rom Constantinius III through the Princes 
of Glamorgan, which are merely strings of 
names with no dates. 

I believe the Rhodocanakis, Governors of 
Rhodes, claim descent from Constantine the 


Great. Irene Rhodocanakis married And- 
ronicus Comnenus (died 1142) from whom 
there are many descents. Where can I find 
this line? 


P. W. 


LOUNT.—Capt. George Blount, ‘‘ some- 
time of the Kingdom of Ireland,’’ left 
issue a 2nd son, Edward Blount, of Bolton 
Castle, Co. Kildare, Cornet to Sir Richard 
Wingfield, Viscount Powerscourt, Marshal of 
Ireland, and who married Eleanor, daughter 
of Henry Borrowes, of Giltown, Co. Kildare, 
and died on 23 May, 1640, buried at Giltown. 
He had issue George, Wingfield, Christopher, 
James, Thomasine, Elizabeth, Sarah, Mary 
and Jane, 

The two youngest daughters and eventual 
co-heirs married two brothers in 1662, Wil- 
liam Brereton and Henry Brereton, of Moyle 
Abbey, Co. Kildare (will pr. 1673) respec- 
tively, leaving issue. 

Was Capt. George Blount of the Mountjoy 
family ? Croke’s History of the family may 
give the desired information. 


P. W. 


ROWNING SELECTIONS.—Among the 
innumerable Browning problems, there 
is one that has never yet (I believe) been 
attempted in print. It is this: in his preface 
to the Selections of 1872 Browning says that 
rather than select what he might consider 
the best of his poems, he has adopted another 
principle; ‘‘by simply stringing together 
certain pieces on the thread of an imaginary 
personality, I present them in succession . . . 
as the natural development of a particular 
experience.’’ Readers who have access to that 
volume will find that it contains 71 poems, 
which no doubt fall into a succession of 
groups in which a certain logical order can 
be discerned. Will some one suggest such a 
classification and progression, and at the 
same time tell us how we are to imagine that 
personality ? 

Browning says, too, that such an attempt 
was made in the volume (one before 1872) of 
selections from his wife’s poetry. As the 
attempt was no doubt his own, it should be 
very interesting to have the same query 
answered for this. 


A. E. D. 


“T AM A BOOKMAN.”—This, quoted as 

from James Russell Lowell, used to be 
the motto of Robertson Nicoll’s monthly, The 
Bookman, I should be glad to know the exact 
source, 


A. E. D. 
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ODIACAL LIGHT AND GEGEN- 
SCHEIN.—What are the latest theories 

or hypotheses to account for these two extra- 
ordinary astronomical phenomena? I have 
never witnessed the second of these, the 
Gegenschein (which is the German name for 
it) anywhere, neither have I seen the Zodia- 
cal light to my certain knowledge anywhere 
out of the Tropics; as in the latitude of the 
British Isles, if ever seen at all, it must be 
exceedingly faint through unfavourable 
climatic conditions, while the Gegenschein, 
even in the vicinity of the Equator, is so very 
faint that I believe it can only be seen for a 
certainty by the aid of a very powerful tele- 
scope. Some years ago, in the south of India, 
within about twelve degrees north of the 
Equator, I witnessed, night after night, that 
beautiful phenomenon of the Zodiacal light 
to perfection. It is apparently of a lenticu- 
lar shape and of a luminous appearance, and 
although it must be many millions of miles 
in diameter is so thin that the stars can be 
seen shining through it. According to the 
particular season of the year, it is either seen 
about half an hour before sunrise or about 
haif an hour after sunset, always in the 
opposite direction to the sun, as it is at that 
time well below the horizon. It is supposed 
to be the visible portion of a circum-solar 
ring composed of meteoric matter of the same 
character as the ring which encircles the 
planet Saturn. I possess a beautiful coloured 
chromolithograph of the Zodiacal light after 
Professor Piazzi Smyth, the astronomer, as 
observed by him off the coast of Portugal on 
March 1, 1872, at 8.20 p.m. The Gegenschein 
is supposed to be something of a similar 


nature. Harcourt Batu. 


HOT AT DAWN.—Can any reader say 
when the custom of shooting military 
prisoners at dawn is first noted. Is it of 


pagan origin? 
C. J. R. 


OURCES WANTED.— 


1. Thou shalt measure the stars; 
Orion and the Pleiades 
Shall send thee embassies. 
Thou shalt chart the cities of Mars 
Algol shall dusk 
For thee his demon trouble, 
In vain! All is husk 
To be cast out with the stubble. 


CECILE Bunn. 


2. I may be only magic dust 
Upon a wild tornado whirled . . . 
I feel a Spirit lives behind 
By whose vast life all life is wrought. 


R. K. 


(clxxxii. 148, 223.) 


THE church likeliest to harbour an eminent 
musical ghost to-day would appear to be 
Westminster Abbey. At all events, its 
seventh-century predecessor on T'orneia— 
Thorney Island—was furnished later with a 
fine musical-ghostly ‘‘ tradition,’ complete 
with luminous effects. The gist of it is that 
about the year 604, on the night before the 
day fixed for the consecration, Bishop Melli- 
tus was awakened ‘in his temporary shelter 
on the island by a fisherman, who said that 
he had ferried a stranger across the river and 
watched him enter the church. Forthwith 
it was brilliantly lit up, and heavenly music, 
mixed with the odour of incense of a corre- 
sponding sweetness, was wafted through the 
doorway. On returning the stranger 
announced to the fisherman that he himself, 
‘“whom Christians call St. Peter,’”’ had, with 
the assistance of a choir of angels, just per- 
formed the consecration ceremony, and he 
instructed the man to warn Mellitus not to 
attempt to repeat it. The church was 
accordingly dedicated to St. Peter. 

It may not be quite irrelevant to speculate 
on the possibility that the island had an 
uncanny reputation in early times, indepen- 
dently of the saint and his flight of angels. 
In a grant of 969 (or in one of 785, according 
to McClure, ‘ British Place-names’), the 
same little church is described as standing in 
loco terribili, which McClure would interpret 
as a place of ‘‘ holy-dread ’’—i.e., religious 
awe. If, however, supernatural terrors were 
implied, as seems more probable, an explana- 
tion can be imagined. In 1883 the remains of 
a Roman dwelling were discovered 14 feet 
deep in the Abbey garden, other vestiges be- 
neath the cloisters, and a Roman sarcopha- 
gus. These forsaken relics, before they were 
covered by natural accumulations, might well 
have been formidably haunted for the 
Saxons, and still more so if we could suppose 
a Romano-British temple there. 

W. W. G. 


PEATHERBED LANE (clxxxii. 8, 41, 81, 
237, 251).—I notice that Alan Stapleton 
in ‘London Alleys, Byways and Courts’ 
(1924) refers as follows to Bowling Green 
Lane: ‘‘ A whipping post for offenders stood 
at the end of the lane, and dust-heaps at the 
other ; upon which latter the lazy youths and 
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others of the time used to sleep in the sun— 
‘Featherbed Lane ’ it was often called in con- 
sequence.’’ This may be derived from Thorn- 
bury, mentioned by Str AmpBrose Heat at the 
second reference, but it suggests a little more 
fully the possible origin of the nickname in 
this instance, 
M. 


NN NAMES: ‘THE OLD HOUSE AT 
HOME”; ‘“‘THE HOLE IN THE 
WALL ” (clxxxii. 206, 265).—Since writing 
the ee which appears at the second refer- 
ence, I have noticed some interesting refer- 
ences in William Kent’s ‘ Encyclopaedia of 
London ’ (1937), to the Hole in the Wall 
tavern in Mitre Court, and to another tavern 
of the same name, now pulled down, in St. 
Dunstan’s Court, Fleet Street. Under 
“Taverns ’’ he writes: ‘‘ Hole in the Wall 
(Wood Street, Cheapside). The name is be- 
lieved to have originated from the hole made 
in the wall of debtors’ or other prisons, 
through which those incarcerated recéived the 
money or broken meat and other donations of 
the charitable. Under this there are the 
vaults of the Wood St. Compter (see Comp- 
ters), which are of pre-Fire date.’ The 
article on Compters suggests a somewhat 
different origin for the same tavern: ‘ The 
Wood St. Compter was erected in 1555, 
having been previously in Bread Street. 
Fennor, an actor, in 1617, wrote a pamphlet 
on the abuses of this Compter, where there 
were three sections—the master’s side, for the 
wealthy; the knight’s ward for those of 
moderate means; and the ‘ hole’ for the riff- 
raff. Thurston Hopkins thinks that the Hole- 
in-the-Wall Tavern, which is in Mitre Court, 
is a survival of the last. There was, however, 
a tavern of the same name off Fleet Street.”’ 
(The only book of Thurston Hopkins I have 
at hand is ‘This London, its Taverns, Haunts 
and Memories’ (1927), but among the many 
inns mentioned I cannot see a reference to 
the Hole in the Wall.) 

Finally, under ‘“ Fleet Street—St. Dun- 
stan’s Court,’’ Kent says: ‘‘In the will of 
Dr, White the property mentioned included 
the ‘Hole-in-the-Wall’ public-house, to which 
this court led. It disappeared in 1860.”” W. G. 
Bell says: ‘‘ The curious name describes its 
situation, behind the main line of buildings, 
and approached through a passage or hole in 
the wall of the front house. Carlin Sunday 
me regularly celebrated at the Hole-in-the- 


L. M. W. 
Listening to a Sunday wireless programme 


recently (May 17) on smuggling adventures 
in a play called ‘ The Portsmouth Road,’ my 
attention was drawn to a verbal reference to 
the ‘‘ Hole-in-the-Wall’’ at Portsmouth, I 
do not know whether this example may be 
regarded as a fictitious one, or not. 

A. B. 


PROFESSION AL FOOLS (clxxxii. 191).— 

I think what I give below must convince 
T. C. C. that Chicot was a very real and im- 
portant person in the Court of Henri III of 
france, 

He is given in Petit Larousse Illustré, 
Gentilhomme gascon ; m. en 1592. I] s’était 
rendu célébre & la cour de Henri III par ses 
bons mots et ses bouffonneries. Alexandré 
Dumas pére en a fait un conseillur dévoué et 
clairvoyant du roi et l’a rendu presque popu- 
laire.”’ 

In my copy of ‘The Memoirs of Sully,’ 
English translation, 5th edition, 1778, vol. 
vi, is the index to the vols. ‘‘ Chicot. The 
trick which he pays the Marshal Lavardin, i. 


100." (Really pp. 99 and 100.) ‘‘ His 
character and bon-mots, ib.’? (Lavardin, 
Jean de, Marshal of France. 1551-1614.) 


* Lavardin likewise took his way through Rosny, 
but went to lodge at the extremity of the town. 
Chicot, who would always give free scope to his 
humour, resolved to divert himself at Lavardin’s 
expence, whom he called a madman, and _ sending 
for him one day, told him with a mysterious air, 
that devil of a nuguenot (meaning me)—Sully—cer- 
tainly intended to keep the deaf man (a nickname 
he gave likewise to the duke of Joyeuse) prisoner. 
Lavardin, without reflecting that this attempt would 
be useless, though it had not been ridiculous, armed 
himself immediately, with all his domestics, and 
came with them in bravado before my door 
(Sully’s), where he was obliged to hear the railleries 
of the whole company, who did not spare him.” 
This was in 1585.—Then follows “The duke de 
Joyeuse received a packet from court, which in- 
formed him that the king had concluded a peace 
with the league.” 


ib. also on same pages : 

Chicot was a Gascon, brave, rich, and a buffon. 
At the siege of Rouen, he wounded Henry of 
Lorrain, count of Chatigny, in the thigh; and 
taking him prisoner presented him to Henry, say- 
ing, “* Here, keep what I give thee.” The count, en- 
raged at being taken by a fool, gave him a blow 
on the head with the hilt of his sword, which killed 
him. (1592). 

He used to say whatever he pleased to 
the king, without giving him any offence. 
When the Duke of Parmas came to France 


Chicot said to the king, before all the 


courtiers, ‘“ My friend, I see very well that all 
you do will signify nothing, unless you either turn 
Catholic, or pretend you are one.’ Another time 
he said to him, “ I am convinced that to be peace- 
ably King of France, you would gi’e both papists 
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and huguenots to Lucifer’s clerk; so true it is, that 
you kings have no religion but in appearance.” 
“‘T am not surprised,” said he another time to his 
majesty, ‘‘ that so many persons desire to be kings: 
it is a good trade, and by working at it only an 
hour in a day, one may make sufficient provision 
for the rest of the week, without being obliged to 
one’s neighbours; but for God’s sake, my friend, 
take care and keep out of the hands of the leaguers, 
for if you should fall into some of them, they 
would hang you up like a hog’s gut, and write upon 
your gibbet, * At the crown of France and Navarre 
are good lodgings to be lett.” ’—* Memoirs for the 
History of France,’ vol. ii, p. 72 


Hersert Sovutuam. 
WAKEF UL HOURS (clxxxii. 149).—Some 


months ago an article in John O’ London’s 
Weekly suggested an interesting cure for in- 
somnia. Consider oneself at any town or 
village of your acquaintance, and proceed on 
a journey, stopping at each village, hamlet, 
town or estate and endeavour to recall its 
literary, historical or artistic interest; for 
instance start at Bath—what endless scope !— 
and proceed to Salisbury, stopping at Trow- 
bridge for Crabbe’s memorial, Longleat where 
Fanny Burney stayed a few nights, at Wilton 
which saw the birth of the ‘ Arcadia,’ at Her- 
bert’s Bemerton, and the endless associations 
of Salisbury. It is an excellent test of one’s 
acquaintance with literary biography so to 
trace a journey of a hundred miles or so, en- 
deavouring to omit no town without marking 
it with some artist’s work, or life. 


A. H. Denney. 


‘(THE MISTLETOE BOUGH’ (elxxxii. 

233, 505).—The tragedy of young Lovel’s 
bride entrapped in the old oak chest is said 
to have taken place at Minster Lovel, near 
Witney. Another account names Marwell Old 
Hall, which is about five and a half miles 
from Winchester. It has been stated that the 
actual oak chest was in the possession of a 
former vicar of Upham, a village some two 
and a half miles from Bishop’s Waltham. The 
story is mentioned in ‘ Relics of Literature,’ 
1825, by Stephen Collet, a pen-name of 
Thomas Byerley (d. 1826), the compiler of the 
‘Percy Anecdotes.’ Samuel Rogers tells this 
history in his poem ‘ Italy,’ introducing it 
as an episode entitled ‘‘ Ginevra,’’ to which 
he appends a note: ‘’ This story is, I believe, 
founded on fact: though the time and place 
are uncertain. Many old houses in England 
lay claim to it.” 

In 1834 was produced at the Garrick 
Theatre a melodrama by Charles Somerset, 
‘ The Mistletoe Bough: or, The Fatal Chest.’ 
‘“‘ This piece was a great favourite at the Gar- 
rick Theatre, where it was repeatedly and 


efficiently played to crowded audiences.’’ ‘ The 
Mistletoe ah * had a very long life on the 
stage, and its popularity is further proved 
by the fact that it was one of the plays 
adapted for the Toy Theatre with Pollock’s 
character and scenes. It was sometimes known 
as ‘The Mistletoe Bough: or, Young Lovel’s 
Bride.’ George Daniel, the critic, wrote: “A 
story in Roger’s ‘ Italy’ produced the ballad 
upon which this drama is founded,’’ but both 
ballad and play may. be based on the old 
tradition, It would undoubtedly seem that 
some tragedy of this kind took place at Min- 
ster Lovel, but it is by no means unlikely that 
similar accidents have occurred in other old 
mansions and castles. 


Montacus SUMMERS. 


FIELD NAME: PIGHTLE (clxxxii, 247, 
291).—A path at Olney (Bucks) reached by 
Spring Lane from the Market Place there is 
referred to in Methuen’s ‘ Little Guide’ to 
Bucks as running ‘‘ from a close called ‘ the 
ighkle’.’’ (p. 210.) Pitchill Farm, near 
Tacvingien, north of Evesham; I am un- 
certain what Pitchill denotes. It may 
merely signify pitch hill, as near Ewhurst, 
in Surrey, one definition of pitch being any 
point or degree of elevation. 

The history of the name Pitstone (ante p. 
248) shows that it had its origin in old Eng- 
lish, the modern English equivalent of Pit’s 
Sanne a boundary thorn to Pit’s 
land. Pit was therefore most likely a patro- 
nymic, and the suggestion that the village 
name may have been derived from Pightle is 
untenable. 

A. B. A. 


LOCALITIES AND TRADES (clxxxii. 

247).—A list of the chief seats of trades 
in London in 1825 is in the London Arqus, 
7 Mar. 1903, p. 449; and there are other notes 
in that journal. The pay Mail, September 
1922, has many letters on the subject. 


J. ARDAGH. 


(clxxxii. 163, 234).—I think the 

church register at Thatcham in Berkshire, 
contains an entry relating to a man killed 
at this exercise. No reference book is at 
hand, but memory suggests that Murray’s 
County Guide mentions it, under Thatcham. 
‘The Chronicles of London Bridge’ (1827) 
contain a few lines and a crude illustration 
showing that such a thing as a water-quintain 
existed. ip: sega a man in a boat pro- 
pelled by others tilted at a mark, 


J. D. U. W. 
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WATERFALLS (clxxxii. 221, 264).—In 
estimating the relative height of water- 
falls we are confronted by a preliminary 
difficulty. Certain falls consist, like Har- 
draw Scar, in Wensleydale, of a single, sheer, 
unbroken leap. Other falls, on the contrary, 
are constituted by a successive series of steps, 
which, when formed in rapid sequence as at 
High Force, Teesdale, present, if viewed from 
directly in front, almost the appearance of 
a single descent, but, when po at greater 
intervals, as at Cauldron Snout, in the same 
neighbourhood, make it difficult to determine 
whether they are rather to be regarded as a 
single fall, or many. By which of these two 
standards are we to be guided in determining 
the height of Scottish waterfalls? If by the 
latter—by the sequence—then probably the 
palm for height must be pce | to the Falls 
of Glomach, in an inaccessible region in In- 
verness, which have, I believe, been lately 
given to the Scottish National Trust; and of 
which there was not long ago a photograph in 
The Times. I have never seen them; but they 
belong, I believe, to this second category ; and 
they are described by Baddeley (ed. 1908, p. 
165) as the ‘‘ highest and wildest in Scot- 
land,’”’ though neither he nor my old Murray 
(ed. 1894, p. 386) ventures on assigning them 
any definite height. If, on the other hand, 
we accept the former standard—the single fall 
—then possibly the victory is to the Grey 
Mare’s Tail, in Dumfriesshire, which is 
given by Murray at “‘ over 200 ft.”’ (p. 13); 
and which, though, like Scale Force, Cumber- 
land, it has a much smaller, subsidiary fall 
at the bottom, yet, also like Scale Force, be- 
longs distinctly to the first category, and 
forms a most majestic spectacle in wet 
weather. As to the much better known falls 
of the Clyde, beautiful though they be, yet 
these hardly, from our present point of view, 
come into the running, even the highest, 
Corra Linn—and itself, if I recollect rightly, 
a slightly broken waterfall—being only 86 ft. 
high, whilst Bonnington is ‘‘ not much more 
than 30.” Foyers, again, once sometimes 
esteemed the grandest of all British waterfalls, 
but now largely robbed of its water by an 
aluminium company, is only 90 ft. high. 
There is, however, yet another waterfall, Eas- 
coul-aulin, near the west coast of Sutherland, 
and probably known to very few, that 1s 
credited by Murray (p. 415) with a height of 
300 ft. This, like Foyers, the writer has never 
seen; nor does he know to which of his two 
classes of cataract it belongs. 
JosepH E. Morris. 

Totnes, Devon. 


LDEST INHABITED DWELLINGS 
(clxxxii. 177, 237, 262).—Probably 
the oldest inhabited house, or part 


of a house, in England—supposing that 
it still exists, and is still inhabited—I have 
not seen it since 1919—is Manor Farm, at 
Nyetimber, c. 3m. N.W. from Bognor, Sus- 
sex, if the late Mr. Philip Johnston, F.S.A., 
was right in his conjecture that its kitchen 
is substantially a pre-Conquest dula, of the 
kind, I suppose, of that in which Harold is 
seen feasting at Bosham, on the Bayeux 
tapestry, on the eve of his departure in (?) 
1064, on that mysterious ee: that, what- 
ever its original purpose, ended eventually 
in his fateful shipwreck on the coast of 
Ponthieu. The rude, early-looking masonry 
is visible inside by means of removable 
panels; whilst externally, on the north, it 
shows masonry inclining to ‘‘ herring bone.” 
The twelfth century ‘‘ Moyses House ’’ (an- 
other Jews’ dwelling) at Bury St. Edmunds, 
has now been converted to a museum; but 
the oddly-named ‘‘ School of Pythagoras’ at 
Cambridge, the earlier parts of which are 
‘‘ undoubtedly Norman,”’ is possibly still in 
private occupation. Also there are late 
twelfth-century manor-houses at Boothby- 
Pagnell, Lincolnshire, at Appleton and Sut- 
ton Courtenay (the Court House), Berks, and 
at Minster, Kent, but as to whether these 
are still inhabited, or even still in existence, 
I am not prepared to vouch. The ruined 
Norman houses at Christchurch, at South- 
ampton, and at Warnford, Hants, do not, of 
course, come into the present tale. 


E. Morris. 


I can remember a heavily thatched cottage 
at Froghole or Frogholt on the old road from 
Folkestone via Cheriton to Newington and 
Ashford which was reputedly the oldest house 
in Kent. This picturesque hamlet was a 
favourite subject for snap-shotters, and was 
fortunately by-passed by fast traffic some 
years ago. In view of a claim of the Manor 
House, known as Minster Abbey, Isle of 
Thanet (at the second reference mentioned as 
the oldest dwelling house in England) there 
appears to be more than one contestant for the 
county. Perhaps Froghole was the oldest cot- 
tage in Kent, but, even so, a country cottage 
could hardly have lasted as long as since the 
seventh century, which I notice is the period 
of construction of Minster Abbey, which was 


no doubt of larger and more sturdy build. At 
the top of some steps at St. Ives (Cornwall) 
a passage leads to Carnglaze—oldest house in 
TuRISTO. 


the town. 
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HE “ YELLOW PBRIL”’ (clxxxii. 274). 
—In the nineties of the last century ‘‘ yel- 
low’’ became a common adjective in the 
daily press, when referring to political clouds 
in the east. In turn, France, Germany, 
Austria, Russia, were all creating trouble, at 
such spots as Kiai-Chau, Port Arthur, 
Hainan, Yun-nan, Hoi-How, and elsewhere. 
This common term “‘ yellow,’’ as applied 
to the Asiatics, soon found its way into book- 
titles. One of the earliest of these was Ken- 
neth Mackay’s ‘ Yellow wave: A romance of 
the Asiatic invasion of Australia,’ issued by 
Bentley in Nov. 1895. This was followed by 
M. P. Shiel’s ‘ Yellow Danger,’ Grant 
Richards 1900, and many others. 
Wm. JaGGarp. 


The earliest date given for ‘ Yellow Peril ’ 
in ‘O.E.D.’ is 1900. 


Sr. TROUBRIDGE. 


VENTRY AND PUTNEY (clxix. 8, 33; 

elxxxii. 111).—A differing definition is 
found in Poole and Taunton’s ‘ History of 
Coventry . . . 1870,’ p. 424, which runs: 


This phrase ‘‘ Sent to Coventry ” has been in 
use from time immemorial. Many people know 
nothing of its origin. It may be well to explain 
it, especially as it has given to the city a sort of 
unenviable notoriety for the want of such explana- 
tion, which is this: In former times the principal 
inhabitants of Coventry had a strong antipathy to 
association with soldiers, and were averse even to 
the exchange of civilities with members of the 
military profession. If a female, especially, was 
known to hold any conversation with anyone hold- 
ing an army commission, while quartered in the 
city, she immediately. became the object of popular 
scandal. With the military, therefore, who were 
the subject of this prejudice, and consequently 
found themselves, as it were, isolated and confined 
to their own quarters and mess-rooms, originated 
the phrase about “ Sending to Coventry ’; mean- 
ing thereby that to send a man to Coventry was to 
exclude him from all ordinary intercourse with 
society and condemn him to a comparatively solitary 
life. It is unnecessary to add that no such ground 
of complaint against Coventry exists any longer. 


Wm. JaGcarp. 


GALTERNS, SALTWAYS: NAMES ONCE 

CONNECTED WITH SALT (elxxxii. 
79, 139, 164, 193, 236).—I have been given to 
understand that the salt pans of the north- 
east coast were linked up with early coal 
mining. The coal was used for the final 
evaporation to crystallizing point of the sun- 
concentrated sea-water. 


A. B. A. 


The Library. 


Diplomacy. By Harold Nicolson. (Oxford 

University Press. 3s. net.) 
WE did not review this book on its first 
appearance in 1939, and its reissue in the 
Home University Library entitles us to do so 
now. One can illustrate the scope of the 
book from Wotton’s epigram, ‘‘ An Ambas- 
sador is an honest man sent to lie abroad 
for the good of his country.’’ Its idiomati¢ 
sense, where to lie abroad means to reside 
abroad, lays down one of the qualifications of 
the ambassador and defines his purpose. The 
malicious sense raises the question ‘‘ To lié 
or not to lie?’? The satiric sense, ‘‘I am 
a clean tool used for dirty work ’’ was not in- 
tended, and indeed Wotton was only having 
his little joke; the idiomatic sense was his 
serious meaning, and Mr. Nicolson’s—who 
plumps for ‘‘ Not to lie.’’ He insists upon 
five loyalties from the professional diploma- 
tist, (1) to his own government; (2) to his 
staff; (3) to the representatives of other 
countries; (4) to his nationals in the local 
colony ; (5) to the foreign government. In his 
first loyalty he will put forward his em- 
ployers’ policy, not his own; and he will keep 
those employers informed of what they ought 
to know, and not pander to what they would 
like to think. Mr. Nicolson’s stress on the 
rofessionalism of diplomacy is to be noted. 
he professional diplomats have evolved a 
course of procedure which has worked well, is 
still necessary, but will not work so easily 
under democratic control, which yet ‘‘ even 
in its present confused state’’ he con- 
siders ‘‘ infinitely preferable to any other 
system.’’ He knows how to ease the difficulty: 
‘* open covenants,’’ yes ; ‘‘ openly arrived at,” 
no. They cannot be arrived at except im 
camera. ‘‘ Once the electorate fully under- 
stand that they are safeguarded against 
secret policy, they may not worry themselves 
so acutely over the imaginary terrors of secret 
negotiation.” Discussing types of Euro- 
pean diplomacy, Mr. Nicolson says that ‘‘ the 
typical British pre to any international 
problem is from the idealistic to the realistic.” 
His own idealism is latent, his realism patent. 
‘“‘ It is a principle of policy, rather than any 
special human virtue, that makes Great 
Britain see herself as the champion of small 
nations.’’ Therefore must our servants 
e, 


lomatize, that we may, if it be at all possib 
not have to fight. 
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